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By T. Conn Bryan 


One weekend next October several thousand 
visitors will crowd into the town of Dahlonega, 
Georgia, to join the citizens there in celebrating 
“Gold Rush Day.” Nestled in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge mountains, Dahlonega (pronounced 
Dah-lon-e-ga) is a pleasant community of some 
three thousand inhabitants. The annual “Gold 
Rush Day” festivities are Dahlonega’s way of 
telling the country that this small Georgia town 
was once the center of the first gold rush in 
American history. 


Dahlonega’s name is the corruption of a Chero- 
kee Indian word, “tah-lo-ne-ka,” which means 
“yellow” or “gold color.” Long before the white 
man occupied the region, the Cherokees sought the 
gold for ornamental purposes or bartered it to 
other Indian tribes. The “gold belt,” of which the 
most productive portion centers in Dahlonega, 
consists of a narrow strip of land extending rather 
irregularly almost due northeast and southwest 
across the northern part of Georgia. Paralleling the 
eastern slopes of the Blue Ridge, it varies from two 
to six miles in width and is approximately 150 
miles in length, with Lumpkin and White Counties 
containing the richest deposits. 


Probably the first white men to search for gold 
in the Georgia hills was the band of Spanish ex- 
plorers led by Hernando de Soto more than four 
centuries ago. Spanish coins, alabaster burial um 
covers, and other articles of Spanish manufacture 
have been recovered by twentieth century placer 
miners from the auriferous gravels of northern 
Georgia, indicating that the Spaniards apparently 
mined gold in the region, but only to a limited 
extent. Lack of experience, inadequate mining 
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tools, and hostile Indians are believed to have dis- 
couraged the mining efforts of the Spaniards. 


What was possibly the first large lump of gold 
ever found in the United States was discovered in 
1799 by Conrad Reed, a twelve-year-old boy, in 
the bed of a small stream in the piedmont section 
of North Carolina. Soon other nuggets were found 
in the same vicinity, arousing so much interest 
that exploration began. The gold strip was traced 
in a southwestern direction until the borders of 
the Cherokee territory in North Georgia were 
reached. In 1815, a Cherokee boy found a gold 
pebble along the banks of the Chestatee River, a 
tributary of the Chattahoochee. When the lad’s 
mother sold the nugget to a white man, inhabitants 
of the region asked themselves if this discovery was 
just a sample of the yellow metal which abounded 
under their feet. 

By 1819 the encroachment of white settlers on 
the Indian lands had pressed the Cherokees back 


Panning for gold in stream in Lumpkin County 
near Dahlonega many years ago. 
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until Chestatee River formed tne eastern 
boundary of their “nation.” The Cherokees were 
a relatively intelligent and advanced tribe. In 1820 
they formed a government patterned on that of 
“the United States; and under treaty stipulations 
‘with the Federal government, they and their 
descendants were to be protected forever from 
further white encroachment. 


Such was the situation when, late in 1828, a 
deer hunter named Benjamin Parks accidentally 
kicked over a rock and saw a chunk of gold as 
yellow as the yolk of an egg. 


Parks’ discovery, about three miles south of 
Dahlonega, triggered the first great gold rush in 
American history. Reckless, dissipated men flocked 
in, rambled through the forests and across the red 
hills, built log cabins and shanty towns, and engaged 
in drunken brawls with each other. Almost over- 
night more than four thousand men were pros- 
pecting for gold in North Georgia. 


A newspaper correspondent in 1831 made the 
following observation: “I can hardly conceive of a 
more unmoral community than exists around these 
mines; drunkenness, gambling, fighting, lewdness, 
and every other vice exist here to an awful extent. 
Many of the men, by working three days in the 
week, make several dollars, and then devote the 
remaining four to every species of vice.” The 
same writer noted that the bulk of the laborers 
were foreigners and that thirteen languages were 
spoken. 


The discovery by Parks had been made on a 
ridge above and just east of the Chestatee River 
and hence a few yards outside of the Indian 
reservation, but the “intruders” invaded the Indian 
lands and paid no respect to the rights of the 
Cherokees. Protests from the Indians caused both 
Georgia and the Federal government to send 
troops to keep back the invaders, but all attempts 
to protect the aborigines were futile. Finding it 
impossible to protect the Indians, the state in 1830 
adopted them and their territory into a region 
called “Cherokee County,” out of which many 
counties in northern Georgia were later made. 


Georgia divided the mineral lands into 40-acre 
lots and the remaining territory into 160-acre land 
lots and sold them by public lottery to all the free 
white inhabitants of the state. Such a division was 
largely guess work, for some of the 160-acre lots 
had valuable gold deposits. The biggest prize was a 
gold lot near Dahlonega valued at $100,000. 


One of the lots, on Yahoola Creek, was within 
the Indian reservation, but unscrupulous white men 


crept over to it at night and carried off bags filled 
with gold gravel. 


Naturally the Indians tried to protect themselves 
from the white intruders, and many bloody affrays 
occurred. A period of lawlessness prevailed, in 
which the Cherokees, who joined eagerly in pros- 
pecting, got the worst of the bargain. At ‘‘Scudder’s 
Place” a fight was waged in 1833 between a band 
of thirty Indians and about the same number of 
whites, the weapons being fists, sticks, and stones. 
While no lives were lost, there were many blackened 
eyes and broken bones. A few days later about 
twenty-five Indians, painted and unclothed, but 
armed with sticks, stones, and clubs, attacked a 
group of white men, who defended themselves with 
their mining tools. In this fight several Indians 
were seriously wounded, but a strong Indian 
woman jumped into a pit and so cudgled the 
miners that they were glad to escape with their 
lives. 


As the horde of adventurers invaded the Chero- 
kee lands, the gold-mining town of Auraria, Geor- 
gia, sprang into existance. ‘“‘Auraria,” of Latin 
origin, means gold. In 1833, a prospector wrote, 
“There is in this village 20 or 25 stores, 18 or 20 
lawyers, 4 or 5 taverns, a printing office, doctors, 
barbers, billiard tables, & C, and in ail making 
about 1000 inhabitants. A third of which must 
starve this summer.” The same miner declared 
that he had never before “been amongst such a 
complete set of lawless beings. I do really believe 
that for a man to be thought honest here, would 

‘be a disadvantage to him, or at least he would be 
set down for a fool and treated accordingly.” 
Despite hardships and lawlessness, however, Aura- 
ria never resembled a “wild West” town, for only 
one recorded murder occurred there during the 
gold rush. 


Auraria’s era of greatness lasted only a few 
years. As gold became more difficult to strike, 
many miners drifted away. When the Georgia 
legislature in 1832 organized the area around 
Auraria into Lumpkin County, a settlement six 
miles north of Auraria was selected to be the 
county seat, and the county court named the new 
town Dahlonega. While Dahlonega grew rapidly, 
Auraria dwindled until it eventually became little 
more than a memory. 


Many persons who had drawn gold lots in the 
lottery, and men who had quickly bought lots 
from the lucky for speculative purposes, began 
offering them for sale. In July, 1833, one gold lot 
sold for $30,000. If the fortunate drawers found 
Indians in possession of their lots. they seemed 
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all the more eager to appropriate the improvements. 
State laws reserved the grants to improvements in 
possession, until the Indians should abandon them, 
or until the title should be extinguished by treaty; 
but the maintenance of possession was incumbered 
by so many conditions that none but the wealthy 
could enforce it. Thus as ‘intrusive mining” 
ceased, “swindle mining” commenced. 

Georgia wasted little time in bringing the Chero- 
kee problem to a swift conclusion. In 1834 the 
state allowed the whites to go in and occupy 
their holdings and gave the Cherokees two years 
in which to get out of the way. United States 
commissioners in 1835 made a treaty with one 
faction of the Indian leaders whereby the Cherokee 
agreed in return for $5,000,000 to give up their 
lands and migrate to lands west of the Mississippi. 
Rounded up in 1838 by Federal troops, the 
Cherokees set out for their new home in what is 
now Oklahoma. After the Indians were removed 
and law and order was established in North 
Georgia, a majority of the lazy, dissipated men 
gradually drifted away, leaving a class of unedu- 
cated but honest native miners. 


Negro laborers, most of whom were slaves 
brought in by their masters, were numerous in the 
mines during the gold rush period, but free Negroes 
found themselves unwelcome and were often 
driven away. One interesting free Negro miner was 
James Boisclair of Dahlonega. He operated a small 
store and discovered a gold mine, which he success- 
fully worked. Later he established the largest 
general merchandise store in Dahlonega and ran a 
saloon in connection. In 1848 he contracted with 
about: fifty miners to pay their expenses to 
California, and they were to repay him with one- 
half of their first year’s profits. A year later he 
was shot and killed in a miners’ quarrel in Cali- 
fornia. 


The difficulty and inconvenience of transporting 
gold to the United States Mint at Philadelphia led 
an ingenious Georgian named Templeton Reid to 
establish a private mint. Reid, who was a govern- 
ment assayer and also an expert gunsmith, was the 
first person in the United States to issue private 
gold coins. He established his mint in Gainesville, 
at the edge of the gold belt, where he coined an 
average of $700 daily. Although his coins, which 
were in $2.50, $5.00, and $10.00 pieces, did not 
have the backing of the government, he guaranteed 
them to contain full weight and fineness, and they 
proved acceptable throughout North Georgia. When 
some of Reid’s coins reached the Philadelphia 
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mint in 1842, they were found to be worth more 
than their face value. Just how long Reid continued 
to coin Georgia gold is not certain, for all of his 
coins are dated “1830,” but the few gold pieces 
bearing his name that are still in existence bring 
handsome premiums. Reid moved to California in 
1849, where he opened another mint. 


Among those who fortunately drew a gold lot 
near Dahlonega was a man whose home was in 
southern Georgia. When he went to explore his 
property, he called at a farmer’s house near his 
land to obtain a guide. In conversing with the 
farmer, he expressed his fear of rattlesnakes, which 
were then very numerous in North Georgia. The 
farmer, upon learning that the stranger abhorred 
snakes, decided to attempt a “speculation.” Re- 
membering that in going to the visitor’s land he 
could follow a path through a ravine where there 
were many snakes, the farmer led the stranger 
toward the ravine. Hardly a step did the men take 
without hearing the hiss of a snake or seeing one 
of the reptiles. Completely frightened, the stranger 
asked his companion if snakes were common all 
over North Georgia. 

“I can’t say about that, stranger,” replied the 
farmer, “but one of my neighbors killed about a 
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hundred last year, and I’ve heard that your land 
is very rich in snakes.’ 


“Now I ain’t going any further in this infernal 
region, and I want to know if you have a horse 
that you'll give me for my land—gold ore, snakes, 
and all.” 


“I have, and a first-rate horse too.” 
“It’s a bargain.” 


On the following morning, the stranger, mounted 
on a Dahlonega steed, was seen pursuing his path- 
way along a lonely road leading south. 


Another man visited a tract he had drawn, and 
upon finding the lot apparently of no value, gave 
it to a man named Powell for his night’s lodging, 
along with a written promise to execute titles. 
Shortly after the promise was made, gold was dis- 
covered on the lot, and Powell secured $4,000 for 
it. 

One winner in the land lottery was a widow 
named Mary G. Franklin, who drew a gold lot on 
what proved to be the main gold belt. Soon after- 
wards she was surprised to receive many offers 
for her holdings and to hear that gold was being 
mined on her lot. Mrs. Franklin, then living in 
almost destitute circumstances in Athens, Georgia, 
at once went to her -property, riding alone on a 
mule. When she arrived, she found a ‘score of men 
at work on her lot, shoveling dirt and panning gold. 
Mrs. Franklin employed a trustworthy man to 
drive away the intruders and to take charge of the 
property until she could return with her family. 
Soon she and her children began panning gold. 
Before long she was able to build a small mill to 
crush gold ore, and was able eventually to buy the 
adjoining lots, build a large home, own slaves, and 
give all of her children an education. During the 
eighteen years that she mined, she realized by her 
primitive facilities from $10,000 to $50,000 a year. 


Many impositions were successfully practiced in 
the sale of lots by what is termed “salting”; that 
is, a few pennyweights of gold were sprinkled by 
slight of hand into the pan when a prospective 
purchaser was panning for gold. There were many 
victims of salting, including John C. Calhoun, the 
South Carolina statesman, who paid $10,000 for 
a mine lot not worth as many hundred. As it was 
difficult to prove deception, victims of salting had 
little redress. 
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The spot where Benjamin Parks discovered gold 
is now a gaping hole in a hill and is known as the 
Calhoun mine. Soon after Parks’ great discovery, 
the property, consisting of 239 acres, was sold for 
$6,000 to John C. Calhoun, who went to Dahlon- 
ega each summer with his slaves and worked them 
in the mines until cotton-picking time. His mining 
investments were not highly profitable, however, 
until May, 1842, when a rich gold strike was made 
at his “O’Bar Mines,” adjoining the Calhoun Mine. 
Calhoun’s son-in-law, Thomas G. Clemson, a mining 
engineer, directed the mining operations from that 
time on with a technical skill previously unknown 
in Georgia. For a few weeks the mine produced a 
thousand dollars a day; but the bonanza soon 
ended, though the mine continued to yield errat- 
ically for several years. Calhoun’s major interests 
lay elsewhere; and in 1844 he leased the property 
to a prospector for one-quarter of the profits and 
the privilege of engaging in independent operations 
on the tract if he chose. Exactly how much profit 
Calhoun and Clemson derived from their mining 
ventures has never been revealed, but some of the 
money was later used indirectly by Clemson to 
found Clemson College, in South Carolina. 


Although mining in North Georgia is not an 
extremely hazardous occupation, many accidents 
have happened as a result of carelessness. One 
catastrophe is worth recounting. A man named 
Hunt, together with his son and a man named 
Smith, were digging for gold on the side of a hill. 
At the end of a tunnel they excavated a large cave, 
which they neglected to support properly. They 
apprehended little danger, but the elder Hunt went 
into the nearby forest to cut timber with which to 
brace the ceiling of the cave. Upon returning, he 
was horrified to find that the roof of the cave had 
collapsed. When the bodies of the unfortunate 
miners were extricated, Hunt’s son was found in a 
running position, as if overtaken while trying to 
escape, and Smith was discovered clinging to the 
single post which had been used in vain to prop the 
ceiling of the cave. 


Surface and underground mining Operations re- 
sulted in approximately $35,000,000 in gold being 
taken from the Dahlonega district, but discovery 
of gold in California in 1848 ended Dahlonega’s 
preeminence as the nation’s paramount gold-mining 
center. One day in 1849 a group of two hundred 
miners gathered in the Dahlonega square, prepara- 
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tory to moving to California. Standing on the 
balcony of the Lumpkin County Court House, 
built in 1833-36 of materials hauled from Augusta 
to Dahlonega in ox carts, stood Dr. Matthew F. 
Stephenson, assayer of the Dahlonega mine. Dr. 
Stephenson pled ‘with the miners not to allow their 
heads to be turned by the stories of California 
wealth, but to remain in Georgia. Pointing toward 
Findley Ridge, the site of many famous mines, he 
exclaimed: “Why go to California? There’s gold in 
them thar hills. In that ridge lies more gold than 
many ever dreamed of. There’s millions in it!” 
Stephenson’s urging was of no avail, however, for 
hundreds of men and boys left Dahlonega for the 
West. 


Not commonly known is that the early history 
of Denver, Colorado, has a close connection with 
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Auraria, Georgia. While the gold excitement in 
Georgia was at its height, three Georgians, W. Green 
Russell and his two brothers, Dr. Levi Russell and 
d, Oliver Russell, were miners at Auraria. Accom- 
panied by other relatives and friends, they pio- 
neered in 1858 from Georgia to the present site of 
Denver, in the vicinity of which they discovered 
gold. Stories of their findings inaugurated the 
famous Pike’s Peak gold rush of 1859. Another 
Georgia miner, John Hamilton Gregory, wintering 
at Fort Laramie, Wyoming, en route to some 
Canadian mines, heard of the Russell brothers’ 
discovery, hurried to Colorado, and on May 6, 
1859, discovered the first great Colorado gold lode, 
forty miles west of Denver. The Russell party 
founded the first settlement at what is now Denver, 
naming it Auraria in honor of their home town in 


Gold dredge in operation in times past on Chestatee River three miles south of Dahlonega. 


Gold vein in mine near Lumpkin County showing 
the discontinuous and highly contorted nature of 
gold deposits. 


Georgia. A month iater the town of Denver was 
started by other prospectors on the opposite side 
of Cherry Creek, and soon the two settlements 
were consolidated under the name of Denver. Two 
of the Russell brothers took $250 worth of gold 
to Georgia in 1859 and had it coined at the United 
States Branch Mint in Dahlonega, the first Colorado 
dust ever coined. 

When the Civil War began, the Dahlonega mint 
was closed and was never reopened. The mint had 
been in operation since 1837 and had coined more 
than $6,000,000 in gold denominations ranging 
from one dollar to five dollars. Soon after Georgia 
seceded from the Union, a prominent Lumpkin 
County business man and politician named Harrison 
W. Riley threatened to organize a group of men 
and seize the mint. He asserted that the money 

. belonged to nobody in particular and that he was 

‘as much entitled to it as was anyone else. Riley 
may have intended holding the money for the 
Federal government, but his contemplated raid was 
thwarted when employees of the mint armed them- 
selves. State officials then appropriated the money, 
which amounted to $50,000 in gold and silver 
bullion. Toward the end of the war a detachment 
of Federal troops occupied the mint building and 
grounds and removed the machinery and equip- 
ment. 

The closing of the mint led to the founding of 
North Georgia College, today one of the senior 
colleges comprising the University System of Geor- 
gia. In 1871 the United States Congress conveyed 
the mint and the ten acres of land connected with 
it to the trustees of North Georgia College for 
educational purposes. Two years later the college 
began functioning. 


Three principal types of gold deposits have been 
worked in Georgia during the years since the ori- 
ginal discovery: placers (stream gravel) deposits; 
saprolite deposits, a term designating decomposed 
material still in place; and, the vein or lode de- 
posits, otherwise referred to as hard rock gold 
veins. 

The first placer mining was conducted with a 
pan, pick, and shovel, but the need to handle more 
material per man soon caused the miners to pro- 
duce the cradle, or rocker. This crude method con- 
sisted merely in washing out the gravel of the beds 
of streams by running it through sluice boxes into 
a trough rocker, which was a split and hollowed 
out log varying in length from about eight to 
twelve feet. 

After the gravels had been worked and reworked 
for about twenty years, they showed signs of ex- 
haustion; consequently more attention was given 
to mining the veins. Prior to the Civil War, vein- 
mining operations were limited to the mining of 
free milling ore, and when the level of ground water 
was reached, the mines were often abandoned. 
Methods of extraction were slow and unscientific. 
At first the ore was taken out by shovels and then 
carried in boxes and baskets until a load was ready 
for the mill. Later a hand windlass was devised for 
hoisting the ore and waste materials. Small stamp 
mills, not infrequently manufactured by the miners 
themselves, crushed the ore. Dredging of the Chest- 
atee River, which is about one hundred feet in 
width and of variable depth, was frequently at- 
tempted. 

In the late 1850’s many miners returned to 
Georgia from California, imbued with the belief 
that the use of more machinery and water to reach 
the hillside deposits would be profitable. Before 
the Civil War small hydraulic operations were 
carried out, but after the war modern methods of 
hydraulic mining and treatment of refractory ore 
were introduced. The era of corporation ownership 
began. 


As the Georgia gold occurred neither in exten- 
sive placers, as in California, nor in indestructible 
quartz lodes, a new method of operation called 
“flooding the mine” was developed. The average 
rock of the region was not rich enough to be pro- 
fitably worked over, but almost all of the rock 
contained some gold. If a large quantity of rock 
could be manipulated at a smail cost, profits could 
be made. Consequently, a dam was built on 
Yahoola Creek, and thousands of gallons of water 
from the headwaters of the creek were conducted 
twenty miles through canals and tunnels to a reser- 


Hydraulic mining for gold on Cane Creek near Dahlonega in 1937. 


voir. Auxiliary ditches ran off from the main canal 
to the various mines. When the gates of the reser- 
voir were opened, a torrent of water swept through 
the mines, cleaning out the loose rock and dust 
fragments and hurling them down through a cut 
into a stamp mill. In the mill a rack caught the 
coarse materials and allowed the water to drain 
through into the lower Yahoola, while men shoveled 
the rock under the stamps, which crushed the 
quartz. The many huge cuts observable today along 
the Findley Ridge were made by this method of 
mining. 

Another phase of hydraulic mining consisted in 
clearing out the debris of the day’s mining and 
tearing to pieces the loose portions of the exposed 
face of the rock by means of shooting a terrific 
force of water against the wall of the soft rock. 


One of the largest personal fortunes ever taken 
from a Georgia gold mine was made by Samuel J. 
Tilden of New York, the ill-starred presidential 
candidate of 1876. Tilden in the early 1870’s 
purchased from Ulysses S. Grant, William Windom, 
and others what became known as the Barlow 
mine. Located about four miles south of Dahlonega 
and only three or four miles from the old Calhoun 
diggings, the Barlow mine was a rich portion of an 
immense gold belt known as “Pigeon Roost.” 
Tilden employed a native miner named John Huff, 


who bored into the Barlow mine with a large 
auger. The New Yorker is reputed to have spent a 
half-million dollars in extending a ditch thirty 
miles up the mountains, where a heavy stream of 
water was obtained to wash away saprolitic ores. 
After washing down about sixteen million tons of 
such ore, from which he is believed to have re- 
covered $4,000,000 worth of gold, Tilden deeded 
the property to his manager-lawyer, S. L. M. Barlow 
an eminent New York attorney. Barlow is reputed 
to have grossed approximately $3,000,000 from 
the mine before selling it to the then newly organ- 
ized Dahlonega Consolidated Gold Mining Com- 
pany. 


From 1900 to 1906 the Dahlonega Consolidated 
Gold Mining Company operated what was pro- 
bably the largest gold plant ever constructed east 
of the Mississippi River. Capitalized at $5,000,000, 
the plant included a 120-stamp mill, a large chlori- 
nator, a 500-foot tunnel, and numerous smail 
buildings: Two or three miles of railroad, over 
which ore was brought to the central mill, used 
electric locomotives. The enormous plant closed 
in 1906 and was never again operated as originally 
planned. Apparently the venture had been launched 
without the advice of experienced mining engineers 
or geologists. 

The Dahlonega Consolidated Gold Mining Com- 
pany, incidentally, furnished much of the setting 


for one of the eartiest motion picture westerns, 
“The Plunderers,” starring William Farnum. 


The most recent gold discovery of importance 
near Dahlonega occurred more than twenty years 
ago, and it was made accidentally when the 
entrance of the old Calhoun mine was being en- 
larged to build a tramway for hauling out gold 
ore. The pocket of gold was less than two feet 
beneath the path that miners had been trampling 
across for more than a century. A Reserve officer 
of the United States Army, Major Graham Chester- 
field Dugas, then leased the Calhoun property for 
$250 a month, and in the fail of 1939 put a small 
crew of men to work at the mine. Dugas announced 
that the ore was worth up to $60,000 a ton, and 
he predicted that there was ‘‘at least $40,000,000 
in sight” in his old hole in the ground. In the 
spring of 1940 the Major claimed he had already 
taken out a quarter-million dollars’ worth of ore. 
Organizing a company, Dugas sold stock to anyone 
willing to invest, but Dahlonegans had heard so 
many “pipe dreams” of gold strikes that their 
response was one of mild indifference. How much 
the “find” was worth has never been publicly 
revealed, but the project soon ended when many 
of the investors lost heavily. 


During the second World War, the recurrence of 
gold-mining operations ceased, for gold was not an 
essential war material. Since the war, mining 
activities have not been resumed on a large scale, 
but small quantities of gold are occasionally dug 
out of the old mines. 


What has caused the decline of gold mining in 
Georgia? Many persons believe that the chief 
cause has been dishonest promotion. Even such 
dishonesty, however, would not be sufficient to 
frighten capital away unless there were other rea- 
sons equally cogent. Lack of foresight on the part 
of promoters and owners sometimes led to bank- 
ruptcy. Probably the major reason for the decline, 
however, is that most engineers doubt the presence 
of gold in sufficient quantities to make exploitation 
profitable. 


Each October since 1954 an active Dahlonega- 
Lumpkin County Chamber of Commerce has 
sponsored “Gold Rush Day,” with the ardent co- 
operation of the local citizens. A community so 
colorful in its history, and so beautiful in its 
setting amid the mountains of azure blue—where 
America’s first gold rush occurred—should ex- 
perience little difficulty in making the event an 
occasion of national significance. 
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